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That Stockholm Peace Appeal 


Are they saying: “Peace, peace; when there is no peace”? 


Seldom has so much concerted effort been directed to- 
ward influencing world opinion as in the case of the Stock- 
holm Peace Appeal. It has been signed by a great many 
persons whose sincerity is beyond question and denounced 
by many others of similar standing. The World Council 
of Churches has issued a warning against it as harmful 
propaganda, but not a few prominent church leaders have 
signed it. It is perhaps the most striking recent illustra- 
tion of the moral ambiguity of the state of international 
relations, 

The crucial point is the singling out of atomic weapons 
for “outlawing.” The wording of the Appeal makes this 
glaringly apparent; it is headed: “Your Hand Can Stop 
Atomic War! Sign For Peace!” The text reads: 

“We demand the outlawing of atomic weapons as in- 
struments of intimidation and mass murder of peoples. 
We demand strict international control to enforce this 
measure. 

“We believe that any government which first uses 
atomic weapons against any other country whatsoever will 
be committing a crime against humanity and should be 
dealt with as a war criminal. 

“We call on all men and women of good-will through 
the world to sign this appeal.” 

The dispute over international control of atomic energy 
has been well aired. It is probably safe to say that no 
statesman outside the Soviet sphere would regard the 
minimum proposals of the Soviet Union as affording any 
assurance against the secret manufacture of atomic bombs. 
There is also question whether acceptance by the Soviet 
Union of the American plan for complete internationali- 
zation of the production of atomic energy would at this 
time occasion enthusiasm in Washington. But the Stock- 
holm Appeal has given the controversy a new turn. 

By focusing attention sharply upon the “absolute 
weapon” in isolation from other weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, and by appealing to a heroic principle of renuncia- 
tion the communist supporters of the Appeal seem to have 
quite effectively diverted attention from the strategic as- 
pect of the whole matter. From a strategic point of view 
—and the Korean exploit emphasizes the subordination 
by the Kremlin of all other interests to those of military 
strategy—one objective stands out before all others: to 
neutralize the advantage held by the United States in 
atomic weapons. This involves two steps: 

1. A sanction must be erected against the one weapon 
in which the United States has unquestioned superiority 


without hampering the use of those in which the Soviet 
has, or may easily acquire, either superiority or substan- 
tial equality. 

2. The Soviet Union must make sure that the one great 
power which is in position to use the atomic bomb with 
decisive effect is irrevocably committed not to use it first. 

Then all that is necessary to remove from Russia’s hori- 
zon the menace of the atomic bomb is to refrain from 
using it herself. Thus the military handicap of the Soviet 
Union is removed at a stroke. What is on its face a move 
toward eliminating the most awful of the known agents 
of destruction is also a major element in Soviet military 
strategy. 

Again and again the communist movement has been 
able to exploit a morally ambiguous situation. The busi- 
ness cycle entails unemployment and suffering, and com- 
munism promises their elimination. Our interracial con- 
flict is easily played up as a complete negation of the 
professed ideals of Western democracy. Recurrent indus- 
trial conflict in America affords an argument, probably 
persuasive in many circles, that a capitalist society is in- 
herently unstable. A democratic society is always expos- 
ing moral deficits which a revolutionary society can dis- 
pose of by facile promises. 

For the convinced pacifist the Stockholm Appeal cre- 
ates no serious problem. Renunciation of violence, if war- 
ranted on principle, does not become invalid merely be- 
cause it pleases one’s enemies, who stand to profit by it. 
But for anyone who cannot take the absolutist position, 
an appraisal of weapons in a world where violence rages 
is bound to be made on the basis of a calculated risk to 
life and liberty. 

It was apparently from this angle that the Archbishop 
of Canterbury replied to the Moscow Patriarch’s com- 
munication on behalf of the Stockholm Appeal. “In this 
country,” he wrote, “during the last twenty years there 
have been numerous peace movements and numerous 
manifestos bearing some resemblance to that which now 
emanates from the Stockholm meeting. These have been 
supported by many good Christians, but some of them 
have been unfortunately associated with political activities 
which are much to be deplored. As an example I may 
inform Your Beatitude that the peace movement before 
the last World War was much encouraged by Hitlerite 
Germany in the hope that it would encourage an attitude 
of appeasement in this country, and thus leave Hitler and 
his accomplices a free hand to do as they liked in Europe. 
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There is some evidence that the present Stockholm Mani- 
festo, too, may be used by some persons for political pur- 
poses, and I have therefore felt bound to advise my clergy 
not to associate themselves with it.” 


The Human Side 


The preceding article deals with what we called the 
moral ambiguity of the East-West situation. Pertinent to 
the theme—just how pertinent the reader may judge—are 
two “human interest” items in recent news. 

After the long wrangle in the U.N. Security Council 
under Mr. Malik’s presidency in which the new spade- 
calling diplomacy was demonstrated in its intensest 
form, Sir Gladwyn Jebb, in the President’s chair, incurred 
the resourceful Russian diplomat’s displeasure by seating 
the representative of the Republic of Korea at the Council 
table before Mr. Malik could resume his barrage of ob- 
jections, distortions, and fanciful technicalities. But after 
listening patiently to two speeches by “the distinguished 
representative of the Soviet Union,” Sir Gladwyn ven- 
tured to suggest to him that if he had to make a speech 
in refutation of everything any one else said, “we'll go on 
forever.” Mr. Malik then said that he would make his 
retort in one sentence. Quick as a flash came Sir Glad- 
wyn’s comment: “I would be delighted to hear a speech 
of one sentence from the Soviet Union representative.” 

The effect was electric. The audience laughed. Mr. 
Malik smiled almost genially, delivered himself of an in- 
nocuous sentence and subsided. It was as if for the nonce 
everybody let down his guard willingly and thought, “Af- 
ter all, we do have something in common; we can laugh 
together.” 

The other incident is related in Life for September 11, 
in an account of Sir Gladwyn Jebb’s career. We quote it 
by permission. It occurred in 1927 when the young Eng- 
lish diplomat was returning to London from his post in 
Iran, traveling by train through Russia. Here is his story: 

“It was an antique train, and fortunately I had a com- 
partment—rather overstuffed furniture but pleasant 
enough. I thought I would ride alone to Moscow, but at 
Baku I was informed that I would have a companion, a 
Soviet commissar. Rather aghast at sharing the compart- 
ment with what I imagined would be a black-bearded, 
gross man overrun with fleas, I was astonished when the 
commissar appeared. He was a smallish gentleman with 
kindly eyes, dressed in a splendid gray flannel suit. His 
collar was a stiff, clean, white wimple sort of thing, and 
he greeted me with the air of an old professor. As it was, 
we had a pleasant dinner and retired. The commissar 
asked me what my pleasure would be—the lower or the 
upper berth. I chose the upper but found it unbearable. 
The room was stuffy, and I asked him if he would open 
the window which was next to his bed. He was extremely 
apologetic about leaving it closed and opened it. I slept 
happily through the night and awoke feeling quite re- 
freshed. Getting down from the berth, I became sad. The 
poor old boy was covered with a thick layer of dust and 
soot which had blown in through the open window. Even 
more pathetic were his lovely suit and white collar. They 
were filthy.” He had “endured that simply because he 
was too polite to close the window.” 


Anti-Americanism in India 


Anti-American feeling in India has been growing 
stronger in recent months, according to an account by 
Margaret Parton, a foreign correspondent for the New 


York Herald Tribune, appearing in that newspaper for 
September 11. Except for three or four “balanced news- 
papers,” “a paper which writes an editorial about ‘Amer- 
ica, Guardian of Free Democracy’ on one day is perfectly 
likely to appear with one entitled ‘America, Land of the 
Slave Drivers’ on the following day.” But Miss Parton 
thinks that this is more accurately described as “absence 
of strong pro-Americanism” than as “anti-Americanism,” 
Its causes are complex. The basic difficulty is that “even 
the most literate Indians are ill-informed about the United 
States.” Their opinions are usually based on “(1 
speeches by American politicians as reported in the Indian 
press; (2) Hollywood films and (3) American weekly 
news and picture magazines.” 


None of these appeal to intelligent Indians. Most 
political speeches seem “intemperate and arrogant; the 
ordinary Hollywood films seem vulgar to the Indian, 
while the best films exposing and deploring some aspect 
of American life . . . merely seem to confirm the Indian 
suspicion that America is a land of racial oppression and 
graft; the news magazines, with their bland assumption 


of American infallibility are slick irritants to proud 
Indians.” 


The writer thinks that an important factor influencing 
Indian opinion is “the long years of the fight for indepen- 
dence during which the young Indian was conditioned 
emotionally against not only Britain but all of the West, 
which, he was taught from childhood, represented colo- 
nial imperialism. . . . Intellectually, for instance, he may 
agree that an act of aggression has been committed by 
North Korea in South Korea and that such aggression 
must be opposed ; emotionally his whole nature resists the 
role of the Americans in Korea, for his heart protests the 
death of any Asians at the hands of white men.” 


But any assumption that India is “going anti-Ameri- 
can” is unjustified since “the great weight of news” in 
India comes from the West and “effectively day after day 
presents the Western point of view.” Indian thinking in- 
cludes “the instinctive distrust of big, wealthy, blustering 
America; the desire to balance one propaganda with an- 
other; the bias in favor of Socialism; the reluctant com- 
mitment to democracy.” 

Miss Parton questions whether the anti-American feel- 
ing is deep since personal relationships between Indians 
and Americans are as friendly as ever. But it is essential 
to realize that “while Asia, and in particular India, be- 
lieves in democracy and rejects totalitarianism, it cannot 
and certainly does not look at world problems with the 
eyes of America. Unless we recognize the fact that this 
different viewpoint exists, and do not automatically char- 
acterize it as inimical, our ‘truth’ campaign is doomed to 
failure.” 

In an article in The Reporter for August 29 Miss Par- 
ton noted that “While Communism is unpopular in India, 
there is little feeling that it is a force that endangers India 
as well as other Asian nations, or that it must be halted 
wherever it reaches out.” Indians resented the reply of 
the United States to Nehru’s mediation effort in regard 
to Communist China. They are only now “gradually be- 
ginning to understand the U. S. position: that seating 
Communist China in the United Nations before settlement 
of the Korean issue would constitute appeasement. . . . 
In the main, Indians remain convinced that once Com- 
munist China is seated, all difficulties can be ironed out.” 
In the end the writer thinks that “India, because it is 
basically democratic, will side with the democracies. But 
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no one in India will like being forced into this position, 
nor. . . Will India’s co-operation with the West be with- 
out reservation. .. .” 


“The Moral Sense of India” 


“India’s moral sense reawoke” in the period of mourn- 
ing for Gandhi after his assassination by a Hindu “super- 
patriot,” writes Eduard C. Lindeman, retiring professor 
of social philosophy at the New York School of Social 
Work, in the Survey for September. He spent part of 
the academic year 1949-50 at the University of Delhi as 
a visiting professor. He was still in India when Prime 
Minister Nehru was in this country. He comments that 
the Americans who heard Nehru described “his presence 
and his words as moral experiences.” India’s spokesmen 
are “striving to keep the light of idealism aflame while all 
about them they hear words of despair.” 

There are two main factors in India’s foreign policy: 
first, India “refuses to become a potential ally of either 
Soviet Russia or the United States and their respective 
adherents. Second, Indian spokesmen do not believe peace 
is possible so long as any form of imperialism persists in 
the world.” The “complete elimination” of racial discrimi- 
nation is “an integral part of India’s foreign policy.” In- 
dians consider that for them to keep out of alliances with 
either the Soviet Union or the United States is an anti- 
war measure. Indians believe that Western democracy 
and Soviet communism “can coexist peaceably in the same 
world.” The new constitution of India forbids all “artifi- 
cial barriers of caste, class, or religion,” and “definite 
steps are being taken to translate the words into reality.” 

But India’s economic problems are grave. Dr. Linde- 
man believes that “a severe and widespread famine would 
destroy India’s freedom and her lofty moral resolves al- 
most overnight.” But industrial advance must go with 
agricultural improvements in order to employ the millions 
of farm laborers who would not be needed with modern 
methods of farming. India’s fear of dependence on the 
West has kept the door closed to badly needed Western 
goods. Nor is there enough capital in India to build the 
needed roads, highways, hydroelectric plants, and heavy 
industries necessary for an adequate expanding economy. 
This capital can come only from the United States—or 
possibly Russia. 

Dr. Lindeman thinks that either a moderate socialism 
(like that of England and the Scandinavian countries) or 
“dogmatic communism” will prevail in all the former co- 
lonial countries because of the lack of enough private 
capital for a free enterprise system. If communism is to 
be stopped in Asia we need to have these countries friend- 
ly to us. While the writer recognizes that this is not a 
satisfactory answer to many investors, he believes that 
“American dollars invested in free India will be as safe as 
anywhere else in the coming world.” This faith “rests 
again upon the Indian’s innate moral sense.” 

Technical aid without large-scale economic assistance 
“would worsen rather than benefit Asiatic nations” for the 
span of life would be lengthened without providing addi- 
tional employment. Furthermore, the underdeveloped na- 
tions must be allowed to assimilate new methods in their 
own ways without any cultural impositions from outside. 

If the economic problem is solved then India will be- 
come “‘a powerful force for moral regeneration through- 
out the world.” The “Gandhi-Nehru morality,” Dr. 
Lindeman explains, rests on the philosophical doctrine 
that “the basis of morality is adherence to the rule of com- 
patibility between, means and ends. . . . We become what 
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we do. This maxim is . . . an inherent part of the demo- 
cratic ideal.” 


A Catholic Labor Day Message 


In his capacity as director of the Social Action Depart- 
ment of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, Rev. 
R. A. McGowan issued on September 3 a “Labor Day 
Statement” which has special significance. “Among our 
many blessings,” said Father McGowan, “we have a great 
labor movement which, in spite of shortcomings now and 
especially in days gone by, has consistently turned its back 
on the Marxist philosophy of class struggle, revolution, 
and hatred of God and religion.” He noted that the or- 
iginal choice of the September date in preference to the 
“Marxist first of May,” which labor observes in many 
industrial countries, was a symbol of the philosophy of 
the American labor movement. 

“Surely it is appropriate,” he continued, “on the occa- 
sion of our own distinctive labor day thus to take public 
notice of the enormous contribution which our great labor 
movement has made to the welfare of the country and to 
make grateful mention of the fact that the relationship 
which exists in the United States between labor and the 
community, labor and management, and labor and religion 
is in general more wholesome than in any other compar- 
able nation.” 

The labor movement “has its faults like any other hu- 
man institution,” but basically “its mind and will are very 
sound, and it is probably the most constructive labor 
movement in the world... . At long last we have reached 
the stage where a substantial number of our working peo- 
ple, at least in the basic industries, are permanently or- 
ganized into unions of their own choosing, unions which 
in most cases have a willingness to cooperate both with 
other economic organizations of the country and with the 
government for the welfare of their respective industries 
and for the general economic and social welfare of the 
nation as a whole.” We Americans have a “duty to give 
effective leadership to the rest of the world, which looks 
to our example in freedom and progress more than ever 
before, by organizing here at home a social order in which, 
for the first time in modern history, organized economic 
self-government, under the supervision and with the help 
of political government but free from its repressive con- 
trol, can become a reality instead of a fanciful dream. 
The elements of such a social order, in the form of a 
multitude of national trade associations of business and 
national organizations of labor, of farmers, and of pro- 
fessional people, are now at hand. They have only to piece 
themselves together into a working unity organized to 
promote the cause of social and economic justice.” 

Father McGowan found the philosophy of our principal 
economic organizations in America “reasonably good.” In 
spite of past and present conflicts between unions and 
employers associations, these organizations are more and 
more “using the language of social responsibility and co- 
operation for the common good.” Nevertheless “too many 
of them are still concerned almost exclusively with their 
own special interests and only very incidentally or indi- 
rectly with the general good of their industries and the 
good of the whole economy and the common welfare.” 

Father McGowan addressed an admonitory word to 
the unions in respect to policy and method when he said: 
“It should not be taken amiss if in our sincere and de- 
voted interest toward the cause of labor and social justice 
we emphasize once again that the demands of labor be 
based reasonably upon the resources of the economy both 
locally and nationally. It should be an accepted principle 
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moreover among all labor groups that violence used 
against either persons or property is an infringement of 
the laws of morality and is prejudicial to the best inter- 
ests of the labor movement itself.” 

A substantial part of the statement deals with industrial 
councils, which loom large in Catholic industrial philoso- 
phy. Collective bargaining, Father McGowan says, though 
of fundamental importance, is no substitute for “joint 
councils of the industries working for the general wel- 
fare.” In a later issue INFORMATION SERVICE will discuss 
at length the industrial councils movement. 

The Yardstick, feature news service of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, prepared by Father George 
G. Higgins, in the issue of September 11 makes interest- 
ing comment on Catholic observances of Labor Day: 

“Labor Day sermons and editorials in the Catholic press 
were almost unanimous this year in paying tribute to the 
great contribution which the American labor movement 
has made to the welfare of the country, and in congratu- 
lating labor on its devotion to the cause of social justice. 
‘Almost unanimous’—but not quite. 

“A minority of Catholic commentators felt that labor 
should be reprimanded rather than congratulated on the 
occasion of its national holiday. The opinion of one of 
these—a writer whose personal sympathy for the cause of 
organized labor is beyond question as has been demon- 
strated publicly on more than one occasion—is so sweep- 
ing in its indictment of the labor movement as to call for 
serious comment. In a front-page editorial on the signifi- 
cance of Labor Day, the editor of a diocesan newspaper 
writes as follows: 

“We wish we could say that the labor movement in 
the United States, coinciding as it did with the great en- 
cyclical on The Condition of Labor by Pope Leo XIII, 
had followed the learned proposals contained in that docu- 
ment. We know that many labor leaders in the past half 
century have paid lip service to its ideals while totally 
ignoring the spiritual importance of its message. Undoubt- 
edly in some instances their efforts were thwarted by the 
godless tactics of “big business.” Nevertheless, on the 
whole, one must admit that the labor movement in the 
past half century has been almost as devoid of true Chris- 
tian principles as capitalistic enterprise.’ ” 

Father Higgins comments: “Much as we disagree with 
the above-mentioned editorial, nevertheless we are fully 
aware of the fact that from now on in organized labor 
will have to be reminded more insistently than ever before 
of its social responsibilities.” 


Labor to the Church 


As a feature of its recognition of Labor Day the Chris- 
tian Advocate (August 31) published messages to church 
people from William Green, Philip Murray and John L. 
Lewis—‘“as told to John C. Harmon, Jr.” Mr. Green and 
Mr. Murray confined themselves to generalities couched 
in urbane terms. The former took his cue from the Gom- 
pers centennial. “I believe,” he said, ‘it would be helpful 
if from the pulpit and in the church schools the people 
could be shown the springs of inspiration from which men 
like Gompers and those who followed him drew their life 
purposes.” Mr. Murray noted that the “present world 
struggle poses a real threat to our religious institutions 
and to the Christian concept of right and wrong.” 

But Mr. Lewis really went to town. “The representa- 
tives of the church,” said he, “subject to pressures from 
a few wealthy contributors, are inclined to sit back and 
take the position that it is not the church’s duty to get in- 
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volved in so-called controversial matters. . . . Workers 
certainly cannot contribute financially to the support of 
any church unless they can receive a fair return for their 
work. I certainly do not see how the church can be neutral 
on issues that affect the very life of the people. . .. The 
Roman Catholic Church is doing something about meetin: 

the needs of working people. The Catholic priest has 
greater freedom for active participation in their programs, 
All too often the Protestant minister must spend much of 
his time keeping some people in a good frame of mind, 
He should not have to worry constantly about finances 
which come from three or four members of his church, 
The Catholic Church in France sends young priests to 
work in factories two or three years as part of their train- 
ing. The Methodist Church, with its millions of members, 
could give more consideration to training its ministers to 
meet their responsibilities for service to working people.” 
Students for the ministry should study labor relations, 
and there should be “exchange of ideas” between minis- 
ters and union leaders. “If ministers would deal with 
some of the so-called controversial subjects relating to or- 
ganized labor in their Sunday sermons they might attract 
greater attendance in the churches.” 

However, Mr. Lewis had a word of commendation also 
for the church: “I am not unmindful of the progress 
already made in this direction by the church. In fact, I 
am optimistic about the future.” 


Social Security Coverage for Lay Employes 


The Social Security Amendments of 1950 make it pos- 
sible for religious organizations to obtain coverage for 
their lay employes on a voluntary basis in the federal sys- 
— Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance established in 
1935. 

Some 10,000,000 new workers are covered in compul- 
sory fashion, but lay employes of religious, charitable and 
educational organizations will continue to be excluded un- 
less the employer files a certificate approved by at least 
two-thirds of the employes stating that coverage is de- 
sired. Workers not voting for inclusion will not be 
covered, but when coverage is obtained all new workers 
subsequently employed will have to be included. The ef- 
— date for coverage of new workers is January 1, 

951. 

Newcomers are greatly favored, and it will now be 
possible to become “fully insured” for retirement bene- 
fits by working in covered employment for six quarters 
compared with forty quarters previously. It has been 
estimated that a new worker can in five years, under the 
new provisions, obtain benefits equivalent to those avail- 
able to persons having about thirty years of coverage 
under the previous table of benefits. 

Benefits on retirement are increased about 77 per cent 
over those previously in effect. All lay employes receiving 
$50 or more per quarter year are eligible for coverage. 

If coverage is obtained, an employer’s certificate is effec- 
tive for at least ten years, and both employer and employe 
will pay the insurance contribution, by payroll deduction, 
at the rate of 114 per cent for each on wages paid up to 
$3,600 per person per year. The rates for both advance 
to 2 per cent in 1954 and later up to 314 per cent for each 
in 1970, 

Interested organizations may obtain further information 
from regional offices of the Social Security Administra- 
tion in Boston, New York, Washington, Cleveland, Chi- 


cago, Atlanta, Kansas City, Dallas, Denver, and San 
Francisco. 
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